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Abstract 

The records of 1^231 preschool, elementary, and secondary students receiving special education services in a 
central Minnesota school district were used to provide infonnation on dlHcrenccs according to settings 
classification, and level of service. All data were analyzed within the context of four broad domains: 
demographics, academic performance, special education services, and family constellation information. 
Diderences between students enrolled in public and nonpublic settings were observed in each of the four 
domains. Students^ records divided according to classification resulted m substantive* differences in the ureas 
of academic performance, special education services, and family constellation information. Data analyzed 
according to level of service resulted in substantive ditTerences for demographic, academic, and special 
education service variables. 
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Characteristics of 

Students Receiving Special Education Services in a Central Minnesota School District 

According to 
Setting, Classification, and Level of Service 



Students receive special education services for many different reasons. For some, it is because they 
have limitations that prevent them from competing adequately in the classroom. For others, it is because 
they arc achieving well beyond that of most classmates. And for still others, it is because parents, teachers, 
or service providers see alternative forms of instruction as necessary for contmued growth. Whatever the 
reason, the premise remains the same, to provide all students with the skills and abilities necessary to achieve 
in school One way of assuring that all students receive a free and appropriate education in the least 
restrictive environment is through federally mandated guidelines. The Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975 (Public Law 94-142; Federal Register, 1977) and its newest amendment, the Education 
of the Handicapped Aa Amendments of 1986 (Public Law 99^457; Federal Register, 1989) guarantee this 
right. Although the law is recognized by most educators as the guarantor of services to children with 
disabilities, a lesser known component of the law is one that requires agents of the United States 
Department of Education to evaluate these services and report the results to Congress on an annual basis. 

The mechanism for evaluating these services is the active and ongoing child-count surveys conducted 
by the respective state agencies. Though the surveys provide Congress with a numerical picture of special 
education services across America, the surveys fall short of providing local educators with readily usable 
information on variables other than demographics. An overview of frequently used introductory special 
education texts such as Heward and Orlansky (1980), Kirk and Gallagher (1986), and Ysscldyke and 
Algozzuie (1990) suggests that groups of students receiving special education services are often evaluated 
according to the most general of all indices (e.g., level of classification, level of service). Rarel>, if ever, arc 
students who receive special education services evaluated according to the type of school they attend or 
family background variables. This lack of information exists despite the fact that a sizeable percentage of 
students who participate in special education programs in the public schools arc actually enrolled in 
nonpublic schools, and, as a result, arc coming to the public schools with substantially different backgrounds 
and experiences. Investigators who fail to account for such differences may be overlooking a critical 
educational component. 

Educators at the federal level are not the only ones who may take advantage of the aimual 
child-count survey results. Interpreting chlld-count data in the context of major background variables such 
setting, classification, and level of service, also provides valuable information to state and local policy makers, 
as well. To the practicing educator, however, planning for changes in special education services requires 
more than mere frequency counts of demographic variables. Effective long-range planning also requires that 
state and local administrators evaluate their own population of students receiving special education services 
using supplementary indices of academic performance, indices that directly affect the type and range of 
services provided. For example, measures of academic aptitude and achievement, absenteeism, parental 
status, number of siblings, and parental level of education are just a few of the many indicators of probability 
for success in school. The challenge for educators, then, is to take advantage of local, state, and national 
child'count data bases and expand them to include the aforementioned variables, measures that may be 
useful in understanding the students who are being served as well as in preparmg to meet the needs of a 
population of studcLts whose demographics are changing daily. 

The purpose of the present study was to describe a population of students receiving special 
education services in a central Minnesota school district according to three major background variables: 
setting, classification, and level of service, in the context of four broad but educationally-relevant domains: 
demographics, academic performance, special education services, and family constellation information. 
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Method 

Participants 

The rca ds of 1^1 students 0 to 21 ye^s of age (A/ « 10.41 years, SD = 4.00 years) were 
collected and used for this anal>^. The data represent all students in the St. Cloud school system (ISD 742) 
included in the December 1, 1989 child-count survey. The District 742 school system is located in a 
community that is reported by school admiaistrators to be a heterogeneous bedroom community of 
Minueapolis-St. Paul \^th three major tuiiversities, a population of approximately 40,000, and several large 
factories; yet the district has a characteristically rural influence. The population of special education students 
bad proportionately more males (65%) than females (35%). The greatest percentage of students reported 
themselves as Caucasian (98%). Maternal level of education served as the measure of socioeconomic status 
(SES) with 40% of the students' mothers reporting a high school education, 16% reporting some college, and 
7% reporting an educational level equal to or greater than a college degree. Because the study is descriptive 
in nature, all additional references to this particular population of special education students are contained in 
the results/discusston section of this report. 

Instmments 

Data used for this analysis came primarily from existing records. Two very brief questionnaires were 
used to solicit categorical information from parents and teachers/casemanagcrs (see Appendices A and B). 
Table 1 contains a description of all measures used in the study. 



Table 1 

Description of Measures 



Variable 



Description 



Demographic information 
Age 



Student's age in years as of September 1, 1989. 



Race 



Student's primary racial identification (1 ^ Asian, 2 = Black, 
3 = Hispanic, 4 = Middle Eastern, 5 - Native American, 
6 = Caucasian). 



Gender 
SES 



Gender of student (1 = male, 2 - female). 

Measure of student's socio-«rconomic status based on 
maternal education (years of school mother completed). 



Residence 
School setting 



Area of residence {I ^ nual, 2 ^ urban). 

Type of school attended by student (1 = public, 
2 = nonpublic). 



Grade 

Academic performance 
Reading achievement 



Student's grade m school (preschool, kindergarten, grade 1 
through grade 12). 

Student's most current reading achievement standard score 
on the Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery 
(W/J). 



Note. Table 1 continued on following page. 
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Table 1 Continued 
Description of Measures 



Variable 



Description 



Math achievement 



Written language achievement 



Academic aptitude 



Absenteeism 



Special education services 
Classification 



Level of service 



Family constellation information 
Parental status 



Siblings 

Paternal education 
Maternal education 



Student's most current math achievement standard score on 
the W/J. 

Student's most current written language achievement standard 
score on the W/J, 

Student's most current scholastic aptitude standard score 
(\ = WPPSI, WISC-R, WAIS-R, 2 = Stanford-Binet, 
3 = Woodcock-Johnson, 4 = Kaufman Assessment Battery 
for Children). 

Total number of days student was absent from school during 
the first 3 quarters (September 5, 1989 through March 30, 
1990). 

Primary handicap of student (0 other health impaired, 

1 = devclopmcntally delayed, 2 = learning disabled, 

3 - educably mentally handicapped, 4 = trainably mentally 
handicapped, 5 = communication disordered, 6 = hearing 
impaired, 7 = vision impaired, 8 = emotionally behaviorally 
disordered, 9 = physically handicapped). 

Level or amount of special education service provided to 
student in area of primary handicap (2 = consultative to 
teacher or parent, 3 = direct scmce less than half-time, 

4 = direct service, half-time or more but less than full time, 

5 = full time direct service, 6 = full time direct service in a 
separate (day-treatment or residential setting). 

Status of parcnt(s) with whom student lives (1 = single, 

2 - married, 3 = separated/divorced, 4 = widowed, 
5 = living with significant other). 

Total number of preschool and school-aged (kindergarten 
through grade 12) siblings m student's family. 

Total number of years of school completed by student's 
father. 

Total number of years of school completed by student's 
mother. 



Procedures 

Data were collected using four different techniques. Fust, a comprehensive data base used solely for 
special education purposes was used as the principal source of information. Second, ID numbers were used 
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to Unk the special education data bas : ^^^th the district-wide data base to detain additional information on 
age, gender, residence, number of school-age siblings and number of daily absences. Third, a team of three 
Research & Development Compliance Assistants on staff and working with the Special Education 
Department was employed to obtain family constellation information (viz,, parental education, parental 
occupation, parental status) from the siudent's cumulative folders, information that was not readily available 
from the two aforementioned data bases. All three Compliance Assistants were bachelor's level employees 
and received mstruction and supervision on this task* Fourth, a letter was sent to teachers and casemanagers 
requesting information on racial affiliation. All data were collected from March through May 1990. 
Treatment of records was in keeping with American Psychological Association ethical guidelines. See 
Appendices C and D for examples of correspondence with school administrative personnel 

Data Analysis 

All data were analyzed using SYSTAT statistical software (Version 4.1; Wilkinson, 1988) and an 
IBM XT 286 personal computer. Mean and standard deviation values were used to describe interval level 
data (e.g*, aptitude and achievement test scores, length of service); frequencies and percentages were used to 
describe ordinal or categorical data. One-way and two-way frequency tables were used to describe trends for 
the population as a whole and according to the three principal background variables listed previously. Not 
all percentages equaled 100 due to rounding error. Additionally, there are instances and columns where a 
single value may have more than one percentage associated with it (1 = 4% and/or 1 = 5%); this 
adjustment was necessary to prevent repetitive rounding bias in one direction or the other. 

Results/Discussion 

The purpose of this study was to describe the population of District 742 students receiving special 
education services using academic and academically-related indices. Recommendations on the part of the 
reviewing committee and suggestions made by the investigative team broadened the scope of the study from 
simple demographics to a multitude of other measures. Although the report was not designed to be 
comprehensive^ it was designed to include a number of characteristics that have not been reported elsewhere, 
for students in general or for special eduction students in particular. All data were analyzed for the 
population of students receiving special education services as a whole and according to the three comparisons 
as outlined in the prospectus: setting (nonpubiic-public), classification (primary handicap), and level of 
service (II through VI). All data are presented within the context of four broad domains: demographics, 
academic performance, special education services, and family constellation information. 

Population Characteristics 

Demographics, in general, the population of students receiving special education services in District 
742 appeared to be a relatively heterogeneous group. There was, however, one major exception in that 98% 
of the population was reported to be Caucasian. Only Blacks were represented in enough numbers to 
constitute a whole number percentage (1); ail others (Asian, Hispanic, Middle Eastern, Native American) 
combined totalled less than 1%. The breakdown of males to females, while far from the 50/50 breakdown 
characteristic of the general school-age population, is consistent with Ysseldyke and Algozzine^s (1990) 
finding that males outnumber females m special education programs nationwide by a ratio of nearly 2:1 Not 
surprisingly, the average special education student was in fi'^h grade and 10.41 years of age (SD ^ 4.00); 
77% of the students were between the ages of 6 and 16; 11% were younger than age 7 and 6% were older 
than age 16. Maternal education values for students enrolled in special education programs were as follows: 
8% reported 11 or fewer years of formal education (low-SES), 56% reported 12 to 15 years of formal 
education (middle-SES), and 7% reported 16 or more years of formal education (high-SES); maternal 
education was not available for 29% of the population. Efforts to describe the general school population as 
primarily urban with a decidedly rural component was confirmed for the population of special education 
students as 64% of all children were reported to be from neighborhoods in or immediately around the city of 
St. Cloud (hereafter referred to as urban neighborhoods); 35% were from neighborhoods well-beyond the 
city limits (hereafter referred to as rural neighborhoods); residence data were unavailable for 1% of the 
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Tabic 2 

Desaiptive Statistics for District 742 Special Education Population 



Percentage 



Variable n of 

Population 



Age (in years) 

Oto 2 27 2 

3 to 4 74 6 

5 to 6 115 9 

7 to 8 182 15 

9 to 10 232 19 

11 to 12 215 18 

13 to 14 178 15 

15 to 16 127 10 

17 to 18 67 5 

19 s 14 1 

Race 

Asian 6 * 

Black 7 1 

Caucasian 1208 98 

Hispanic 5 * 

Middle Eastern 2 • 

Native American 3 • 

Gender 

Female 426 35 

Male 805 65 

Maternal education 

Low 94 8 

Medium 690 56 

High 90 7 

Unreported 357 29 

Residence 

Rural 432 35 

Urban 782 64 

Unreported 17 1 

School status 

Public 1160 94 

Nonpublic 71 6 



Note, n ~ 1231. Maternal education has three levels: low (s 11 years), medium (12 to 15 years/high 
school diploma), and high (16 s years/college degree). * s .05. 

population. The majority (94.2%) of special education students were enrolled in one of the District's 17 
public schools; 5.8% of the population were enrolled in one of the district's 14 nonpublic schools. This 
particular breakdown deviates somewhat from the 88% (public)- 12% (nonpublic) breakdown of schools 
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reported nationwide (National Center for Education Statistics, 1989). Sec Tables 2 and 3 for a more 
complete breakdown of District 742 special education population characteristics. 



Tabic 3 

Grade Distribution for District 742 Special Education Population 







Percentage 


Grade 


n 


of 






Popul^vion 


Preschool 


142 


1X5 


isjuqc rgar icn 


01 


J.U 


Grade 1 


65 


5.3 


Grade 2 


92 


?: 


Grade 3 


133 




Grade 4 


107 


8.7 


Grade 5 


114 


9J 


Grade 6 


121 


9.8 


Grade 7 


96 


7.8 


Grade 8 


78 


63 


Grade 9 


65 


53 


Grade 10 


63 


5.1 


Grade 11 


51 


4.1 


Grade 12 


43 


3.5 


Note, n ^ 1231. 



Academic performance. Consistent with the notion of lowered levels of academic aptitude and 
achievement, this particular population scored on average 1- to IV^-standard deviations lower than the 
normative population on traditional measures of academic aptitude (cf. Kaufman & Kaufman, 1983; 
Thorndike, Hagcn, & Sattler, 1986; Wechsler, 1974; McGrew, Werder, Sl Woodcock, 1989) and achievement 
(cf. Kaufman & Kaufman, 1985; McGrcw, Werder, & Woodcock^ 1989). Performance on measures of 
reading achievement (M ^ 82.64, SD = 12^5), math achievement (A/ = S4.46, SD = 17^3), and written 
language achievement {M - 83:24, SD = 12.36) were consistent with performance on measures of overall 
aptitude (Af = 87,95, SD = 14.60). Though the relationships between absenteeism and measures of 
academic performance are less clear than between indices of achievement and aptitude, number of absences 
remains a useful index of probability for success in school (cf. Bruininks, Thurlow, Lewis, & Larson, 1988), 
This population of students was absent from school an average of 6.11 days {SD = 6,95 days) during the first 
three quarters of the academic year, a value well above the average vJue (A/ = 431 days, SD - 5.47 days) 
for all students district-wide. 

Special education senices. Consistent with the overall mission of special education and as required 
by Public Law 94-142^ services are required to meet the needs of each student individually, regardless of 
handicap. Programmatically, however, the needs of all students with exceptionalities are organized into one 
of 10 different categories at the district level. High-incidence programs such as communication disordered 
(CD), cmotionally/behaviorally disordered (E/BD), learning disabled (LD), and mentally retarded (MR), 
comprised the laigest single percentage (82*4%) of the District's special education population. 
Low-inddcncc programs such as hearing impaired (HI), other health impaired (OHI), physically impaired 
(PI), and visually impaired (VI) comprised another 52% while the noncatcgorical preschool classification of 
developmentally delayed (DD) was reported as the primary classification for 12J% of the special education 
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Table 4 

Incidence Comparisons for CUissifiration 





District 


State of 




Classification 


742 


Minnesota 


Nation 


Communication Disordered 


IS 4 




21 4 


Dcvclopmentally Delayed 




7.8 


8.2 


Emotional/Behavioral Disordered 


7.6 


13.9 


8.4 


Hearing Impaired 


1.8 


IJ 


1.2 


Learning Disabled 


43.0 


40.1 


43.4 


Mentally Retarded 


16.7 


12.7 


D.l 


Other Health Impaired 


.8 


.6 


1.0 


Physically Impaired 


2.1 


1.6 


1.0 


Visually Impaired 


.5 


.4 


5 



Note. Aii State of Minnesota values are taken from Special Education Unduplicaied Child Count (Minnesota 
State Department of Education, 1990). All national figures were taken from the Digest of Education 
Statistics 1989 (National Center for Education Statistics, 1989, p. 59). 



population. This particular breakdown of District 742 students was consistent with those of other districts 
across the state and nation (sec Table 4). Comparative indices for level of service were also fairly consistent 
with state and national values. For example, Level III services (less than % day) were provided to 54.9% of 
the special education population, more than any other single level of service. The breakdown of other 
service levels arc as follows: Level II (consultative, 16%), Level IV (Vi day or more, 14.4%), Level V 
(full-time, 13-2%), and Level VI (residential/day treatment, 1.5%). State of Minnesota values, which 
represent settings where special education services are delivered, provided the closest approximation to level 
of service data for comparative purposes. Comparisons revealed no differing interpretations whether the 
values for the state were contrasted with District 742 level of service or setting data (sec Table 5). 



Table 5 

Incidence Comparisons for Level of Senncc 





District 


State of 


Level of service 


742 


Minnesota 


11 Regular classroom with consultation^ full-time 


16.0 


12.6 


III Direct service, less than half-time 


54.9 


61.5 


IV Direct service, half-time or more 


14.4 


10.4 


V Direct service, fuU-time 


13.2 


13.9 


VI Residential/Day treatment 


1.5 


1.2 



Note. All State of Minnesota values are taken from Special Education Unduplicaied Child Count (Minnesota 
State Department of E^Iucation, 1990). State of Minnesota values represent the percentage of students with 
handicaps in various settings dcilned as follows: 11 = regular classroom/full time, III ^ regular classroom 
> half-time, IV = separate classroom > half-time, V = separate classroom/fuU-time, VI residential. 



Fmnify constellation information. Four variables were used to describe this domain, all of which were 
believed by the mvcstigative team t y influence the children's academic performance. Nearly two-thirds 
(64,7%) of the population were reported to have parents who were married; 2J8% had parents who were 
autiglc, 13.6% separated/divorced, 1.9% widowed, and .9% living with a significant other. Parental status 
information was not available for 16.1% of the population. Small families, or children from families with one 
or two school*age siblings appeared to be the norm: 21% of the students reported no school-age siblings, 
53% reported one or two siblings, and only 12,6% of the population reported three or more school-age 
siblings. Parental education, though considered by many to be primarily a measure of SES, is also a useful 
indicator of level of academic involvement at home (Bauch, 1988). Father's level of education (Af ~ 12.79 
years, SD « 2.47 years) was found to be higher than mother's level of education (Af = 12.57 years, 
SD - 1.82 years), but the two did not not appear to be different enough to be of any real consequence. See 
Table 6 for a breakdown of parental education information. 

Table 6 

Parental Educati on Distributions for District 742 Special Education Population 



Mother Father 



Years of formal education 


n 


% 


n 


9o 


Ito 8 


17 


1.4 


34 


2.8 


9 to 11 


77 


63 


79 


6.4 


High-school diploma (12) 


492 


40.0 


376 


30.5 


13 to 15 


198 


16.1 


174 


14.1 


College degree (16) 


71 


5.8 


62 


5.0 


17s 


19 


IJ 


53 


4.3 


Unreported 


357 


29.0 


453 


36.8 



Comparisons According to Setting 

Much has been written on the merits of public versus nonpublic schooling in America. 
Unfortunately, that which has been written has been limited primarily to qualitative essays (position papers, 
reviews of literature, case studies), studies using only secondary and post-sccoodary students, and students 
outside of traditional special education programs. Very few, if any, studies have resulted in direct 
comparisons between public and nonpublic students enrolled in special education programs. This deficit 
exists despite the fact that 12% of all American school children were hkely to be enrolled in nonpublic 
schools as recently as 1989 (National Center for Education Statistics, date not reported, cited in Bingham, 
1989), the economic benefits to all taxpayers of educating children in nonpublic schools, and the needs of 
famines with children who have handicaps to pursue their own form of education without regard to 
exceptionality. 

Demographics. Of the 13346 preschool, elementary, and secondary students in the St. Cloud area, 
10,866 (81%) were enrolled in public schools; 2,480 (19%) were enrolled in nonpublic schools. Although 
there are nearly as many nonpublic schools (n - 14) as public schools (n - 17) in the St. Cloud area, 11 of 
the 14 nonpubhc schools are Catholic schools, giving the nonpublic school sample a very Catholic influence. 
Further, 66 of the 71 (93%) children from nonpublic schools receiving special education services in the public 
schools arc enrolled in Catholic schools, giving the nonpublic special education sample a more homogeneous 
makeup. When compared with the public (88%)-nonpublic (12%) breakdown for all schools nationwide 
(cited previously), or the 90% (public)- 10% (nonpublic) breakdown for all schools m the stale of Minnesota 
(Minnesota State Department of Education, 1990), one may surmise that parents of children in the St. Cloud 
area are indeed exercising their freedom to pursue alternatives to public education. But, when one considers 
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the number and percentage of students enrolled in special education programs, a different picture emerges. 
A much smaller percentage of students from nonpublic schools (i9%) arc actually rccciwng special 
education services than students from public schools {9S%), values that are highly consistent with those from 
other districts across the state (Mmnesota State Department of Education, 1990). 

Tabic 7 

Demographic Information According to Setting 



Public Nonpublic 

Variable n % n % 

Race 

Asian 6 * 

Black 7 1 

Caucasian 1137 98 71 100 

Hispanic 5 * 

Middle Eastern 2 • 

Native American 3 * 



Gender 

Female 403 35 23 32 

Male 757 65 48 68 

Maternal education 

Low 94 8 

Medium 676 58 14 20 

High 86 7 4 6 

Unreported 304 26 53 75 

Residence 

Rural 406 35 26 37 

Urban 739 64 43 61 

Unreported 15 1 2 3 

Grade 

Preschool 142 12 3 4 

Kindergarten 52 4 9 13 

Grade 1 57 5 8 11 

Grade 2 85 7 7 10 

Grade 3 119 10 14 20 

Grade 4 100 9 7 10 

Grade 5 107 9 7 10 

Grade 6 ID 10 8 11 

Grade 7 91 8 5 7 

Grade 8 77 7 1 1 

Grade 9 63 5 2 3 

Grade 10 60 5 

Grade 11 51 4 

Grade 12 43 4 



Note. Public /J = 1160, Nonpublic /t = 71. Maternal education has three levels: low (s 11 years), medium 
(12 to 15 years/liigh school diploma), and high (16 i years/college degree). * s .05. 
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It has been reported that children who attend pubUc schools differ from children who attend 
nonpublic schools in many respects (Education Commission of the States, 1981). The finding appears to 
hold for this population of special education students, as well. For example, children enrolled in public 
schools were on average one year older (Af = 10.47 years, SD = 4,06 years) than children enrolled in 
nonpublic schools (A/ ^ 9A1 years, SD 2.76 years). In addition, there were no 10th, 11th, or 12th grade 
students from nonpublic schools receiving special education services. Third, the sample of students from 
nonpu .lic schools receiving special education services contained no racial minorities. Though there may not 
be much difference between 1.8% (public) and 0.0% (nonpublic) in a practical sense, in an absolute sense it 
means that unless these children travel to schools where minority children are enrolled, or pursue activities 
away from school which involve minority children, they may never come in contact with children whose race 
is different from their own. The absence of minority students for both groups stands in sharp contrast to the 
nationwide average of 19% for all public schools and 23% of all Catholic schools nationwide (Bingham, 1989; 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1989, page 21). Concerning SES, mothers of children in nonpublic 
schools reported higher levels of formal education (Af > 13.28 years, SD » 1.67 years) than mothers of 
children in public schools (Af = 12^ years, SD = 1^ years). This compares favorably with findings 
generated from the National Assessment of Educational Progress study in which parents of children from 
nonpublic schools were more likely to have (a) higher levels of formal education and (b) residences m 
advantaged neighborhoods than parents of children m public schools (Education Commission of the States, 
1981). The two groups were nearly identical m terms of gender and area of residence. See Tables 7 and 8 
for a more compiete listing of demographir information according to setting. 



Table 8 

Gender cj%d Residence According to Setting 







Gender 




Residence 




Setting 


Male 


Female 


Urban Rural 


NR 


Public 


653 


34.7 


63.7 


35.0 


13 


Nonpublic 


67.6 


32.4 


60.6 


36.6 


2.8 



Note. NR = unreported. 



Academic performance. No studies examining differences between students in public and nonpublic 
schools who were receiving special education services were located. There is, however, a body of literature 
comparing students in public and nonpublic settings overall. Coleman, HofTer, and Kilgorc (1982) reported 
that nonpublic high schools in general and Catholic high schools in particular produced better cognitive 
outcomes in their students than public high schools. Studies conducted using the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress data sets with nationally'rcpresentative samples of elementary and secondary students 
have produced results similar to those identified for secondary students (Education Commission v>f the 
States, 1981; Lee, 1985, 1987 cited m Bing!iam, 1989). While the debate is far from over and researchers 
continue to line up on both sides of the issue (e.g., Hallinan, 1982, 1985 [special issues]), there appears to be 
common ground, that minority children enrolled in nonpublic school settings consistently outperform 
minority children in public school settings. Although there were no minority students with which to make 
comparisons in this study, students from nonpublic schools outperformed students from public schools on all 
measures of academic aptitude and achievement by an average of !4- to l4-standard deviation (see Table 9). 
Another and perhaps the most striking difference between the two groups pertains to school absences. 
Public school students enrolled in special education programs were absent on average 6J51 days {SD » 7.00 
days) dui'ing the first three quarters of the school year as compared with 3.61 days {SD » 3.87 days) for the 
nonpublic school sample. Keith and Page (1985) raised the possibility that it is the more stringent 
curriculum that allows children from Catholic schools to do better than children from public schools on 
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Tabic 9 

Academic Performance According to Setting 







Reading 


Math 


Written Language 




Academic 








Achievement 


Achievement 


Achievement 




Aptitude 




ScttiQg 


n 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


n 


M 


SD 


Public 


111 


82.46 


12.49 


84.29 


17.49 


82.97 


1231 


692 


81.65 


14.58 


Nonpublic 


29 


87.10 


13.49 


88.90 


1837 


90.07 


11.84 


29 


94.07 


17.24 



Standardized achievement tests. Another explanation is also tcnable-tbat school attendance makes a 
difference. Those who attend school learn a greater percentage of the material than those who do not. 

Special education services. As expected, and based on statistics for the entire population of special 
education students reported previously, public school children enrolled in special education programs 
appeared to be representative of state and national figures (reported in Table 4). That is not the case for 
the sample of students from nonpublic schools where there was no evidence of students with moderate to 
severe handicaps (see Table 10). The relationship is not surprising, given the icngth of daily service, number 
of personnel required for provision of services, and the number of curriculum modifications required for 
effective instruction. Nonpublic schools may not have the personnel or the resources to provide such 
services. In short, all students from nonpublic schools were receiving one of two types of service. Level II 
(consultation, 32%) or Level III (less than day, 68%) (see Tabic 10). A self-selection process is one 



Table 10 

Special Education Services According to Setting 



Public Nonpublic 
Variable n % n % 



Classification 



Communication Disordered 


156 


13 


33 


46 


Developmentally Delayed 


145 


12 


6 


8 


Educably Mentally Handicapped 


144 


12 


2 


3 


Emotionally/Behavioraliy Di<»ordcred 


94 


8 


1 


1 


Hearing Impaired 


21 


2 


Learning Disabled 


501 


43 


27 


38 


Other Health Impaired 


9 


1 


1 


1 


Physically Handicapped 


26 


2 






Trainably Mentally Handicapped 


59 


5 




1 


Vision Impaired 


5 




1 


Level of Service 










II Regular classroom with consultation, full-time 


174 


15 


23 


32 


III Direct service, less than half-time 


628 


54 


48 


68 


IV Direct ser\dcc, more than half-time 


177 


15 






V Direct service, full-time 


162 


14 






VI Residential/Day treatment 


19 


2 







Note. * s .05. 
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possible explanation for this dichotomy. That is, parents of children with moderate to severe exceptfoaalities 
are more likely to become involved with personnel from public schools at an earllf.r age, and, therefore^ opt 
for enrollment in the setting with wMch they are most familiar, the local public school system. Equally likely 
is the possibility that as a child proceeds through school and the number and length of services increase^ iht 
parents (or student and parents) may opt for transferrbg to the public school rather thm straggle with the 
problems of travelling back and forth between two settmgs. 

Family constellation informadon. The two samples are only moderately different fox this domain. All 
levels of parental status were represented in the sample of students attending public schools but not in lb., 
sample of students attending nonpublic schools* The two responses most prone to social mores, single 
parenthood and living with a sigmficant other, were not observed in the nonpublic school sample (see Table 
11). The likelihood that responses for these categories '^ere present but not reported is diminished by the 
fact that only 7% of the responses for students attending nonpublic school were unreported, a figure 10% 
lower than that for public school students* The single greatest response for both samples, married, was 
reported for 64% of the public school sample and 82% of the nonpublic school sample, a finding that may 
well be influenced by the relatively high percentage of Catlioiics in the nonpublic schools and the Church's 
strong preference for traditional family units. Number of school-age siblings produced only slightly higher 
values for students from nonpublic schools {M - 191, SD « 131) than for students from public schools 
(A/ = 132, SD = 1.13). Although the difference poLits in the direction of slightly larger families for students 
from nonpublic schools, the difference is so small as lo ma^e further speculation highly tenuous (see Table 
11). The third and fmal set of variables examined in this domain, parental education, produced an 
mteresting pattern of results. Not only did both sets of fathers have higher levels of formal education than 
both sets of mothers, but parents of students eruoUcd in nojipublic schools had hi)<her levels of formal 
education than parents of students enrolled ux public schook (ss^e Table 12). Thwse fmdings are consistent 

Table 11 

Fa/nily Constellation Jnfomiaiion According to Setting 



Public Nonpublic 
Variable n % n % 



Parental status 



Single 


35 


3 






Married 


730 


64 


58 


82 


Separated/Divorced 


163 


14 


4 


6 


Widowed 


19 


2 


4 


6 


Living with significant other 


11 


1 






Unreported 


193 


17 


5 


7 


umber of school-age siblings 










0 


252 


22 


6 


8 


1 


374 


32 


19 


27 


2 


242 


21 


15 


21 


3 


98 


8 


14 


20 


4 


28 


2 


2 


3 


5 


8 


1 


1 


1 


6 £ 


4 


• 


1 


1 


Unreported 


154 




13 


18 



Note. * s .05. 
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with those of other studies m which relationships were foiind among mdiccs of parental education, parental 
involvement in their children's schooling, and children's academic achievement (Bauch, 1988; Education 
Commission of the States, 1981)* 



Table 12 

Parental Education According to Setting 







Mother 






Father 




Setting 


n 


M 


SD 


ft 


M 


SD 


Public 


856 


1Z56 


1.82 


761 


12.77 


2.47 


Nonpublic 


18 


1328 


1.67 


17 


14.00 


2.15 



Comparisons According to Classification 

Classifying children who are in need of special education services remains a difficult task for 
educators. Even more difficult is the task of providing each child vAih an Individualized Education Plan 
(lEP) within the context of national, stale, and district criteria. For provision of services most state and local 
agencies have organized special education programs to meet the needs of children with the following 
handicaps and as mandated in Public Law 94-142: Deaf, Deaf-Blind, Hard of Hearing, Mentally Retarded, 
Multihandicapped, Orthopedically Impaired, Other Health Impaired, Seriously Emotionally Disturbed, 
Specific Learning Disability, Speech Impaired, and Visually Handicapped. Just as it is important to 
understand how one handicap varies from another, it is also important io understand how students within 
each category vary from one to another. For purposes of this study, all District 742 students receiving special 
education services were divided mto one of ten categories based on their primary handicap; students were 
not assigned to more than one category. 

Demographics. Nck all students are identified at the same point in life. It is, however, a commonly 
accepted belief that certain exceptionalities arc much more common at certain stages of life than at others. 
The mean ages of students in each of the various categories ranged from a low of 334 years (SD = 1.61 
years) for students classified as developmentally delayed to a high of 12.42 years (SD = 2.84 years) for 
students classified as emotionally/behaviorally disordered. Ysseldyke and Algoz:zine (1990) have reported on 
research which has established a relationship between age, gender, and the presence of an E/BD 
classification. Racially, very little information was accessible beyond that already described for the 
population in general. With so few minority students, it was virtually impossible to identify any trends across 
classification. Only one category, developmentally delayed, had representation from each of the minority 
affiliations present in tl\e population of all special education students. In terms of SES, one fmding emerged 
above all others, that hgh-SES (7,1%) families were as likely to have children with exceptionalities as 
low-SES famihes (73%) (see Table 13). Two distributions also emerged as noteworthy, communication 
disordered and educably mentally handicapped. In the case of those classified as communication disordered, 
students were three times more likely to come from high-SES families as from low-SES families. For 
children classified as educably mentally handicapped the opposite was true, students were three times as 
likely to come from low-SES families as from high-SES families. Concerning gender, most exceptionalities 
appro)dmatcd the 2:1 ratio favoring males cited previously. But, discrepant values were obtained for two 
classifications, emotionally/behaviorally disordered and educably mentally handicapped, where the 
approximate ratios were 5:1 and 1:1, respectively. There was a greater percentage of sti^dents receiving 
special education services from rural neighborhoods than from urban neighborhoods for some classifications. 
Where one might expect a 2:1 ratio in favor of children from urban neighborhoods (based on population 
characteristics reported in Table 2), that was not the case for a substantial portion of the sample. For 
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example, the neariy Z*l favoring students from urban neighborhoods was found to be equalled or exceeded in 
four of the 10 clas^cations (DD, EMH, E/BD, and TMH), with tbf; EMH and TMH classifications 
showing the highest urban versus rural ratio (3:1 and 4:1 respectively). All others demonstrated ratios which 
were less than 2:1. The breakdown of students in puolic and nonpublic settings according to classification 
was reviewed in the previous section. Sec Tables 13 and 14 for a more complete breakdown of demographic 
characteristics according to dassincation. 



Table 13 

Demographic Information According to Classification 



Classification 



Vanable 


CD 


DP 


EMH 


E/BD 


HI 


OHI 


PI 


LD 


TMH 


VI 


Total 


Race 
























Asian 


2 


1 












3 






6 


Black 




1 




1 


1 






4 






7 


Caucasian 


187 


146 


142 


93 


20 


10 


26 


519 


59 


6 


1208 


Hispanic 




1 


3 




1 






1 






6 


Middle-Eastern 




1 


















1 


Native-American 




1 


1 










1 






3 


Maternal education 
























Low 


o 


13 


1 / 


o 


1 




1 


49 




1 


94 


Medium 


112 


51 


78 


35 


12 


7 


14 


341 


37 


3 


690 


High 


19 


6 


5 


8 


2 


1 


4 


41 


3 


1 


90 


Unreported 


52 


81 


46 


45 


7 


2 


7 


97 


19 


1 


357 


Gender 
























Female 


71 


59 


73 


17 


9 


3 


11 


161 


18 


4 


426 


Male 


118 


92 


73 


77 


13 


7 


15 


367 


41 


2 


805 


Residence 
























Rural 


76 


4S 


36 


24 


8 




10 


215 


12 


3 


432 


Urban 


111 


99 


109 


64 


13 


10 


16 


311 


46 


3 


782 


Unreported 


2 


4 


1 


6 


1 






2 


1 




17 


Setting 
























Nonpublic 


33 


6 


2 




1 


1 




27 




1 


71 


PubHc 


156 


145 


144 


94 


21 


9 


26 


501 


59 


5 


1160 



Note. Maternal education has three levek: low (:s 11 years), medium (12 to 15 years/high school diploma), 
and high (16 s years/college degree). CD = Communication Disordered. DD = Devclopmcntally Delayed. 
EMH = Educably Mentally Handicapped. E/BD = Emotionally/Behaviorally Disordered HI = Hearing 
Impaired. LD = Learning Disabled. OHI = Other Health Impaired. PK ^ Physically Handicapped. 
TMH = Trainably Mentally Handicapped. VI ^ Vision Impaired. 
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Table 14 

Grade Distnbution According to Classification 



Classification 



Gr^dc 


CD 


DD 


EMH 


E/BD 


HI 


OHI 


PI 


LD 


TMH 


VI 


Total 


Preschool 


15 


111 


1 


1 


6 








8 




142 


Kindergarten 


10 


34 


3 


1 


2 


1 


3 


2 


5 




61 


Grade 1 


19 


6 


8 


1 


1 


1 


4 


17 


6 


2 


65 


Grade 2 


26 






f 

D 








At 




1 
1 




Grade 3 


47 




22 


4 


1 


1 


4 


52 


2 




133 


Grade 4 


17 




11 


8 


2 




2 


65 


2 




107 


Grade 5 


23 




16 


7 


3 






63 


2 




114 


Grade 6 


11 




11 


22 


4 


1 


1 


68 


3 




121 


Grade 7 


8 




17 


12 




1 


1 


53 


3 


1 


96 


Grade 8 


6 




14 


8 


1 


1 


4 


43 


1 




78 


Grade 9 


3 




9 


10 




2 


1 


36 


4 




65 


Grade 10 


3 




9 


9 




1 




36 


5 




63 


Grade 11 


1 




7 


3 


1 


1 


1 


26 


10 


1 


51 


Grade 12 






8 


J 


1 




2 


24 


4 


1 


43 



Note. CD = CommunicatioD Disordered. DD = Developmentally Delayed. EMH = Educably Mentally 
Handicapped. E/BD = Emolionally/Behaviorally Disordered. HI = Hearing Impaired, LD ^ Learning 
Disabled. OHI = Other Health Impaired. PH - Physically Handicapped. TMH = Trainably Mentally 
Handicapped, VI = Vision Impaired. 



Academic performance. Qualifying criteria for many exceptionalities includes measures of both 
achievement and aptitude. Although placement decisions arc not based on test scores alone, they are 
important components of the assessment process. When considering students across classification only, and 
as reported in Table 15, students classified as communication disordered, emotionally/behaviorally 
disordered, and hearing impaired were the only ones to score in the Average range across all three measures 
of achievement (Mdn = 9125) and aptitude (Mdn = 93.85). Students classified as developmentally delayed 
and trainably mentally handicapped had reading achievement scores b the Well Below Average and Lower 
Extreme regions, respectively; all others can fairly be described as scoring in the Below Average range. The 
pattern for math achievement scores was similar to that of reading achievement scores with two major 
exceptions, students classified as hearing impaired performed in excess of V4-standard deviation better than in 
reading achievement; students classified as educably mentally handicapped scored V4-standard deviation 
worse. Math achievement scores for students classified as trainably mentally handicapped were not available. 
Mean scores across classification for written language achievement were higher overall than for reading 
achievement or math acliievement (see Table 15). 0%'y one group, those classified as trainably mentally 
handicapped, bad a mean score lower than -2 standard deviations from the general population mean of 100. 
The distribution of aptitude scores across classification was very similar to those for measures of 
achievement. Five of the ten groups (50%) had mean scores in the Average range^ tliree were m the Below 
Average range (DD, OHI, PH), and one in the Well Below Average range (TMH). Performance for the 
three groups with definitional requirements for placement (i.e., LD, EMH, TMH) were consistent with state 
and local guidelines* The range of values for number of absences was also consistent across category. That 
is, only one group did not have a mean absence value between 5-50 and 7^ for the first three quarters of 
the school year, communication disordered, for whom the average student was absent 3^ days (SD = 4^ 
days). 



n 



Table 15 

Acadmuc Performance According to Classification 







Reading 


Math 


Written Language 




Academic 








Achievement 


Achievement 


Achievement 




Aptitude 




Classification 


n 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


n 


M 


SD 


CD 


36 


9339 


11.84 


9439 


12.90 


92.25 


1038 


33 


93.85 


11.87 


DD 


3 


67.00 


10^2 


6333 


4.04 


69.67 


7.64 


3 


8033 


12.01 


EMH 


128 


75.01 


11.79 


67.78 


16^5 


7535 


12,63 


126 


70.71 


955 


E/BD 


70 


91.01 


13.99 


90.20 


17.41 


89.66 


15.79 


63 


91.68 


1336 


HI 


3 


9133 


18.77 


99.67 


2532 


9933 


18.15 


9 


99.22 


20.53 


LD 




8Z84 


1034 


88.19 


13.46 


83.91 


933 


459 


9232 


11.22 


OHI 


7 


88J7 


18.98 


85.43 


15.99 


91.86 


13.79 


6 


80 JO 


9.03 


PH 


16 


8Z56 


17.97 


77.94 


17.48 


84.94 


13J3 


15 


8533 


11.85 


TMH 


4 


53.00 


19.54 






34.00 


12.03 


6 


37.17 


2.86 


VI 


2 


88.50 


7.78 


84.50 


14.85 


99.00 


12.73 


1 


100.00 


0.00 



Note. CD ^ Communication Disordered. DD ^ Developmentally Delayed. EMH = Educably Mentally 
Handicapped. E/BD = Emotionally/Bchaviorally Disordered, HI = Hearing Impaired. LD = Learning 
Disabled. OHI = Other Health Impaired. PH = Physically Handicapped. TMH = Trainably Mentally 
Handicapped. VI = Vision Impaired. 



Special education services. See the spec:*il education services section of Level of Service for a more 
complete dc^iption of variables as they relate to this domain. 



Family constellation information. Much has been written on unique needs of families with children 
enrolled m special education programs (cf* Dyson, Edgar, & Cmic, 1989; Bradley, Rock, Caldwell, & Birby, 
1989). Analysis of parental status information provided very little information beyond that reported for the 
population of all children receiving special education services. The greatest percentage of children with 
disabilities came from families with parents who were married (Mdn = 61%); responses for parents who 
were single, separated/divorced, widowed, or living with a significant other rarely exceeded 15%. The only 
group for which responses deviated slightly were for students classified as emotionally/behaviorally 
disordered. The percentage of parents reported to be married (32%) and separated/divorced (19%) was 
lower and higher than for all other classifications, respectively. However, with an unreported response rate 
of nearly 40% it is difficult to generalize beyond these data (sec Table 16). The values for school-age 
siblings aaoss classification were consistent with one another and with the population value. All values were 
between .91 (E/BD) and 1^9 (DD) suggesting relatively small families overall. Parental education values 
were aggregated aaoss parent for each classification (see Table 17). No parental education mean values fell 
below the 12th grade level for any group; parental education values for five of the classifications were above 
13 years. Those with the highest mean levels of parental eduction were for children classified as physically 
handicapped (M 13-86 years, SD 2.60 years) and communication disordered (M * 13J2 years, 
SD = 2.06 years). Those with the lowest levels of parental education were for students classified as 
educably mentally handicapped (A/ = 12.02 years, SD = 1.90 years) and developmentally delayed (M - 12.14 
years, SD = L96 years), respectively (see Table 17). 
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Table 16 

Family Constellation Information According to Classification 



ClassiTicatioQ 

Uv^el of Service CD DD EMH E/BD HI OHI PI LD TMH VI Tota] 



Parental status 



Single 


1 


8 


3 


3 


2 


1 


2 


14 


1 




35 


Married 


149 


84 


96 


32 


13 


6 


15 


365 


32 


5 


797 


Separated/ divorced 


12 


22 


22 


18 


1 


3 


4 


76 


9 




167 


Widowed 


3 


2 


3 


4 








10 


1 




23 


living with significant 
























other 




8 


2 












1 




11 


Unreported 


24 


27 


20 


37 


6 




5 


63 


15 


1 


198 


umber of school-age siblings 






















0 


18 


19 


42 


29 


4 


2 


7 


114 


23 




258 


1 


55 


34 


44 


28 


4 


4 


11 


194 


14 


5 


393 


2 


51 


24 


39 


8 


5 




3 


118 


9 




257 


3 


20 


6 


11 


2 


1 


3 


3 


59 


6 


1 


112 


4 


5 


10 


2 


1 


1 






11 






30 


5 


1 


1 




2 








5 






9 


6 £ 




1 












4 






, 5 


Unreported 


39 


56 


8 


24 


7 


1 


2 


23 


7 




167 



Note. CD = Commimication Disordered. DD = Developmcntally Delayed. EMH = Educably Mentally 
Handicapped. E/BD « Emotionally/Behaviorally Disorc ercd. HI = Hearing Impaired. LD ^ Learning 
Disabled. OHI = Other Health Impaired. PH = Physf<;ally Handicapped. TMH = Trainably Mentally 
Handicapped. VI = Vision Impaired. 



Table 17 

Parental Education According to Classification 



Mother Father Combined 



Classification 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 




Communication Disordered 


12.97 


1.69 


13.67 


2.42 


1332 


2.06 


Developmentally Delayed 


12.20 


1.64 


12.09 


2.28 


12.14 


1.96 


Educably Mentally Handicapped 


11.98 


1.75 


12.05 


2.04 


12.01 


1.90 


Emotionally/Behaviorally 














Disordered 


12.98 


1.86 


13.26 


3.25 


13.12 


2.56 


Hearing Impaired 


13.00 


1.65 


12.62 


1.50 


12.81 


1.58 


Learning Disabled 


U48 


1.86 


12.64 


2.35 


12.56 


2.10 


Other Health Impaired 


•^.62 


1.4i 


13.25 


2.66 


12.94 


2.04 


Physically Handicapped 


13.79 


2.28 


13.94 


2.44 


D.86 


2.60 


Trainably Mentally Handicapped 


13.02 


1.51 


13.06 


330 


13.04 


2.40 


Visually Impaired 


12.40 


1.86 


13.26 


3.25 


13.12 


256 
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Comparisons According to Level of Scrynce 

The issue of level of service concerns the longstanding question of how to most effectively and 
humanely educate student's with learning and/or behavioral prc^lems. Special classes and schools became 
more common throughout public education following World War 11 (Skrtic, 1987). During the 1960s, 
questions regarding the effectiveness of these special classes and issues of civil rights came to the forefront of 
the debate over how these students should be educated (Dunn, 196S). This debate, culminated by the 
passage of Public Law 94-142 in 1975, introduced the principle of least restrictive environment and thereby 
mandated the provision of special education services to students with handicaps in ways that would minimize 
their displacement from mainstream educational settings. The effectiveness of special education programs 
continues to be challenged (Algozzinc & Ysseldyke, 1983); however, Carlberg and Kavalc (1980) have 
suggested that overall effectiveness has seldom been evaluated with respect to the type of special education 
services provided While the present study is not designed to assess effectiveness issues as they relate to level 
of service, trends in demographic patterns may help answer the most basic question of all, "How do we best 
educate children with special needs?"* 

Demographics. Information gathered in this study suggests that the predominant model of service 
delivery is the resource room; 69% of all students with handicaps were served m this type of setting. Fifty- 
five percent of students spent less than half their school day in a resource room while 14% spent more than 
half the school day in a special education resource room. Sixteen percent of students spent the entire day in 
a regular classroom with consultative services while 13% spent all day m a separate classroom for students 
with handicaps. Only 1^5% were reported to be in a residential setting. These figures arc consistent with 
data reported for the State of Minnesota as a whole. However, state of Minnesota values represent settings, 
which arc defined differently from level of service. Comparisons revealed no differing interpretations 
whether contrasted with District 742 level of service or setting data (see Table 5). 

Valid comparisons between race and level of service were difficult due to the limited number of 
minority students in the handicapped population (1,8%). Of the 23 minority students with handicaps, 11 
(48%) were in regular classrooms for more than half the school day, 12 were in special classes more than 
half-time. In contrast, roughly 70% of Caucasian students with handicaps were in regular classrooms more 
than half the school day. The breakdown of males to females across level of service was consistent with the 
handicapped population in general (approximately a 2:1 ratio in favor of males) except for Level VI 
(residential/day treatment), where the ratio was closer to 3:1, also in favor of males. Data collected 
regarding maternal education (SES) were also generally consistent aaoss level of service and for the broader 
population of students ^ith handicaps Two ten iencies were noted but must be interpreted cautiously due to 
the relatively l%h number of responocnts (29%) who failed to provide this information. Students from 
high-SES backgrounds were more likely to be served in regular classrooms (Level II) than students from 
low-SES backgrounds. Twenty-eiglit percent of high-SES students were served on a Level II (consultative) 
basis compared to 18% of low-SES students. Conversely, 28% of low-SES students spent more than half of 
the school day in special class selt'^gs compared to 13% of their high-SES peers. Trends in areas of 
residence were also consistent with the general population of special education students. Comparisons 
indicated that all students from nonpublic schools with handicaps were rcc^;iving Level II or Level III services 
(regular classroom more than half the school day). This is likely due tr logistical problems associated with 
transporting students from nonpublic schools to pubUc schools for spenal education services, which would 
presumably lead parents of students whose handicapping condition r«.quires more extensive services to enroll 
that student in a public school. For a more corap Icte breakdown of characteristics according to level of 
service, see Table 18. 

Data regarding grade placement and level of service reveals that the majority of students receiviog 
Level V (full-time special class) services are preschoolers (523%). Of the A^udents with handicaps in grades 
1 through 6, 88% a:e in regular classroojis more than half the school day (Level II or HI) while 53% of 
students with handicaps in grades 7 through 12 aie in regular classrooms more than half the school day* Of 
the 260 students who are receiving special education services for more than half of the school day 
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(Level IV, V, and VI), 72% arc m grades 7 through 12, la contrast, students with handicaps in grades 7 
through 12 make up only 38% of the |>opulation of students with handicaps in grades 1 through 12. While 
some of this difference can be accounted for by the fact that the communication disordered population is 
served exclusively on a Level II or III basis, and is made up predommantly of students in grades 1 through 6, 
removing this group from the grades 1 through 6 population still results in only 17% of students served at 
Levels IV, V, or VI in comparison to 47% of the sample of students m grades 7 through 12 (see Table 19). 
Further information beyond that gathered here is necessary to explain this discrepancy. 



Table IS 

Demographic Information According to Level of Se/vice 



Level of Service 
11 in IV V VI 





/J 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Race 






















Asian 






4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Black 






3 


• 


3 


2 


1 


* 








197 


100 


665 


98 


170 


96 


157 


97 


19 


100 


Hispanic 






3 


• 


2 


1 


1 


1 






Middle-Eastern 














1 








Native American 






1 


• 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Gender 






















Female 


64 


32 


233 


34 


67 


38 


57 


35 


5 


26 


Male 


133 


68 


443 


66 


110 


62 


105 


65 


14 


74 


Maternal education 






















Ito 8 


1 


* 


11 


2 


5 


3 










9 to 11 


16 


8 


40 


6 


15 


8 


6 


4 






High school diploma (12) 


74 


38 


307 


45 


67 


38 


44 


27 






13 to 15 


33 


17 


116 


17 


20 


11 


28 


17 


1 


5 


College degree (16) 


17 


9 


45 


7 


6 


3 


3 


2 






17 ^ 


8 


4 


8 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 






Unreported 


48 


24 


149 


22 


63 


36 


79 


49 


18 


95 


Residence 






















Rural 


70 




256 


38 


59 


33 


40 


24 


7 


37 


Urban 


127 




416 


62 


117 


66 


115 


71 


7 


37 


Unreported 






4 


1 


1 


1 


7 


4 


5 


26 


Setting 






















Nonpublic 


23 




48 


7 












100 


FubUc 


174 




628 


92 


177 


100 


162 


100 


19 



Note. * i .05. Level of service has five levels: 11 (regular classroom with consultation, full-time), III (direct 
service, less than half-time), IV (dh-ect service, more than half-time), V (direct service, full-time), VI 
(residential/day treatment). 
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Table 19 

Grade Distribution According to Level of Service 





n 

ft ft 


III 

ft 1 1 


Level of Service 
IV V 


VI 

T ft 


Tntal 


T^r 1^ c p n rvrt 1 


0 




7 


or 






Km o ^ r ff Q pt ti 






2 


4 




ft! 


i 








5 








7 




5 


4 






•1 






6 


5 






4 


14 


81 


7 


3 


2 


107 


5 


23 


73 


4 


13 


1 


114 


6 


36 


68 


6 


10 


1 


121 


7 


13 


36 


40 


6 


1 


96 


8 


5 


34 


35 


2 


2 


78 


9 


10 


25 


20 


5 


5 


65 


10 


6 


29 


18 


6 


4 


63 


11 


5 


21 


11 


11 


3 


51 


12 « 


8 


16 


16 


3 




43 



Noie. Level of service has five levels: II (regular classrcK)m with consultation, full-time), III (direct service, 
less than half-time), FV (direct service, more than half-time), V (direct service, full-time), VI (rcsidcniial/day 
treatment). 



Academic performmce. Consistent with the expectation that lower levels of academic achievement 
and aptitude necessitate greater levels of special education intervention, decreases in levels of academic 
achievement and aptitude were found to tx: mverscly related to level of service. For example. Level II 
students scored no more than to %-standard deviations below that of normative populations. Resource 
room students who spent more than a half-day m regular classrooms scored to 1 -standard deviation below 
Level II students in readings math, and written language achievement and on measures of academic aptitude. 
Levels IV and V students scored quite similarly to each other (1- to r«^-standard deviations below Level II 
students); Level V students showing much greater variability on measures of achievement and aptitude than 
any other group, suggesting greater heterogeneity of that population. As Table 20 shows. Level VI students 
scored better than all groups except Level II students. The small number of Level VI students in this sample 
was comprised largely of students with emotional/behavioral disorders, resulting b both greater variability 
and somewhat higher scores. 

Special education sen'ices. Not surprisingly, the data indicate that the learning disabled classification, 
which comprises about 43% of the handicapped population, represents the greatest level of consistency when 
compared to the handicapped population as a whole. Students with communication disorders were served 
ahnost exclusively in resource room settings for less tlian a half-day (85%) with the remaining 15% served on 
a consultative basis. The nature of the preschool population and program models designed to serve them 
resulted in ingher rates of Level V (full-time) and Level II (consultative) service options than found in the 
total population of handicapped students. Educably mentally handicapped students were served 
predominantly in resource room settings (88%) while students who are trainably mentally handicapped were 
found to be served in full-time special class placements (90%). Students with emotional/behavioral disorders 
comprised 63% of aU Level VI (residential) placements. The majority of E/BD students (67%) spent at 
least part of the school day in a regular classroom setting with 50% in regular classrooms laore than a 
half-day. Students with low incidence handicaps (i.e., HI, OHI, PI, VI) were more likely to be served on a 
consultative basis (39%) than students with any other classification (see Tabic 21). 



Table 20 

Academic Performance According to Level of Service 



Reading Malh Written Language Academic 

Achievement Achievement Achievement Aptitude 



Level of Service 


n 


M 


SO 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


n 


M 


SD 


II 


113 


90.32 


11.44 


96.1)4 


13.47 


90.13 


11.47 


109 


97.03 


12.64 


III 


449 


81.81 


11.91 


85.15 


15 JO 


83.40 


11.09 


430 


89.16 


12.76 


IV 


149 


79.65 


10.02 


75.16 


16.64 


78.11 


10i2 


146 


79.77 


12.31 


V 


27 


78.22 


21.05 


73.88 


3237 


76.44 


20.49 


30 


76.02 


24.83 


VI 


11 


87.91 


20.18 


89.27 


22.69 


92.45 


23.44 


6 


95.17 


22.72 



Note. Level of service has five levels: II (regular classroom with consultation, full-time), III (direct service, 
less than half-time), IV (direct service, more than half-time), V (direct service, full-lime), VI (residential/day 
treatment)* 



Family constellation irifomiation. Information contrasting family cotislcllation data across level of 
service revealed no dramatic deviations from trends found in the handicapped population as a whole. One 
trend noted was a gradual decline in the percentage of students living with married parents as one 
progressed upward into more extensive levels of service (sec Table 22), However, these differences would 
not likely be considered statistically significant. Parental status, number of school-age siblings, and parental 
level of education did not appear to be related substantively to level of service (sec Tabic 23). 



Table 21 

Classification According to Level of Service 



Level of Service 



Classification 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


Communication Disordered 


14.8 


852 








Developracnlaliy Delayed 


Z3.8 


23.8 


1.3 


51.0 


.7 


Educably Mentally Handicapped 


2.1 


39.0 


49.3 


8.9 


Emotionally/Behaviorally Disordered 


16.0 


34.0 


17.0 


20.2 


12.8 


Hearing Impaired 


9.1 


545 


36.4 






Learning Disabled 


16.9 


68.4 


13.6 




1.1 


Other Health Impaired 


60.0 


30.0 


10.0 






Physically Impaired 


53.8 


30ii 


15.4 


89.8 




Trainably Mentally Handicapped 


1.7 


5.1 


3.4 




Visually Impaired 


50.0 


50.0 









Note. Level of service has five levels: II (regular classroom with consultation, full-time), III (direct service, 
less than half-time), IV (direct service, more than half-time), V (direct service, fuU-lime), VI (residential/day 
treatment). 
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Table 22 

Family Constellation Information According to Level of Service 



Level of Service 



Grade 


U 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


Total 


Parental status 














Stogie 


7 


15 


4 


7 


2 


35 


Married 


138 


460 


117 


81 


1 


797 


Separated/Divorced 


73 


95 


19 


28 


2 


167 


Widowed 


4 


15 


2 


2 




23 


Living with other 


1 


1 


1 


8 




11 


Unreported 


24 


90 


34 


36 


14 


198 


Number of schooi-agc siblings 














0 


35 


128 


54 


41 




258 


1 


60 


233 


56 


44 




393 


2 


38 


160 


36 


23 




257 


3 


20 


68 


14 


10 




112 


4 


9 


14 


2 


5 




30 


5 


4 


4 


1 






9 


6 i 


1 


3 


1 






5 


Unreported 


30 


()6 


13 


39 


19 


167 



Note. Level of service has five levels: 11 (regular classroom with consultation, full-time), III (direct service, 
less than half-time), IV (direct service, more than half-tinic), V (direct service, full-time), VI (residential/day 
treatment). 



Tabic 23 

Parental Education According to Level of Semce 







Mother 






Father 




Level of service 


n 


M 


SD 


n 


M 


5D 


11 Regular cla&sroom with consultation, 














full-time 


149 


12.% 


2.10 


140 


13.21 


2.40 


in Direct service, less than ball- time 


527 


12.55 


1.78 


472 


12.77 


2.47 


IV Direct service, more than half-time 


114 


12.10 


1.79 


98 


12.40 


2.19 


V Direct service, full-time 


83 


12.61 


1.42 


67 


12.69 


2.92 


VI Residential/Day treatment 


1 


13.00 




1 


13.00 





Conclusions 

The population of students with hand's -^ps in Dibirict 742 did not differ greatly from all students 
nationwide on most demographic indices. Yet, District 742 is composed of a higher percentage of students 
from nonpublic schools than most districts throughout Minnesota and the nation. Students from nonpublic 
schools tended to be under-represented in the population of students with handicaps. District 742 students 
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differ from other districts throughout the state and nation in terms of the low number of minority students m 
general and receiving special education services. As expected, students with handicaps in District 742 scored 
1- to lV&*standard deviations lower than normative populations on traditional measures of academic 
achievement and aptitude. The breakdown of students by classification for other variables did not differ 
substantially with that of other districts in the slate. The majority (%) of students with handicaps were living 
parents who were married, had two or few school-age siblings, and were from middlc-SES badc^ounds. 

A much smaller percentage of students from nonpublic schools received special education services 
than students from public schools. Consistent with national trends, mothers of students with handicaps from 
nonpublic schools reported higher levels of formal education than mothers of students with handicaps from 
public schools* Students from nonpublic schools outperformed students from public schools on standardized 
measures of achievement and aptitude, and also demonstrated much lower rates of absenteeism than their 
public school counterparts. While students from public schools were representative of the state and nation m 
terms of handicapped classification and level of service, no students with moderate to severe handicapping 
conditions from nonpublic schools were observed in this population. Only moderate differences in family 
constellation data were noted, with slightly larger families and a greater percentage of students living with 
married parents found among students from nonpublic schools. 

Demographic indices related to classification resulted in an overrcprcsentation of males identified as 
cmotionally/bchaviorally disordered. This is consistent with state and national trends. High-SES families 
were as likely to have students with handicaps as low-SES families. Children with communication disorders 
were three tim::s more likely to come from high-SES families as low-SES families. In contrast, children 
identified as educably mentally handicapped were three times as likely to come from low-SES families as 
high-SES families. Only students classified as communication disordered, emotionally A^ehaviorally 
disordered, and hearing impaired scored in the Average range on standardized measures of achievement and 
aptitude. Students classified as developmentally delayed and trainably mentally handicapped scored the 
lowest. Family constellation information for students with handicaps differed little from the broader 
population. Students classified as emotionally/behaviorally disordered were less likely to be from families 
with parents who were reported to be married and more likely to be from families with parents who were 
reported to be separated/divorced. Lowest levels of parental education were observed for students classified 
as educably mentally handicapped. 

Students with handicaps b District 742 were served predominantly in resource rooms with a majority 
spending less than a half-day in the resource room. Students from high-SES families were somewhat more 
likely to be served in regular classrooms than students from low-SES families. Conversely, students from 
low-SES families were more likely to be spending more than a half day in special education services than 
students from high-SES families. Students from nonpublic schools were served on a Level II or Level III 
basis. Consistent with other districts throughout the state, the majority of Level V students in District 742 
were preschoolers. Students m grades 7 through 12 were much more likely to be served in Level IV settings 
than students in grades 1 through 6. Decreases in academic achievement and aptitude were foimd as levels 
of service progressed from Level II to Level V. While students classified as emotionally/behaviorally 
disordered comprised a majority of the Level VI (residential) placements in District 742, approximately % of 
students classified as emotionally/behaviorally disordered spent at least part of their school day in a regular 
classroom setting. Trainably mentally handicapped students were, for the most part, served in special 
classrooms fulltime. Information contrasting family constellation data with levels of service revealed no 
deviations from trends found in the population of handicapped students as a whole. 
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